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On the first day of May the Editor of this Journal left Boston, in 
the steamship Britannia, for an absence of six months. This time 
he intends to spend in those countries of Europe in which education 
inall its forms is farthest advanced, and the arts of teaching and 
of preparing teachers are best understood, and most generally and 
successfully practised. The fruits of his observation will doubtless, 
on his return, be laid before the readers of the Journal. Meanwhile, 
the work is necessarily left in other hands, with general directions 
onlyas to its management. The warfare against ignorance must be, in 
some measure and fora while, remitted. Noone will be so fool-hardy 
asto attempt to string his bow or gird onhisarmor. A friend may for 
the summer months occupy his deserted tent by the sounding sea, 
that, at his return, he may not find his weapons rusted or his quiver 
stolen. May he bring back the same resolute purpose, and the same 
unshrinking devotion to the cause of humanity, which he has always 
shown. And may he come home with renovated health and 
strength ; and our temporary loss be a many years’ gain. For we 
may be confident that all his energies will be, as they have been, con- 
secrated to the good of man, and the advancement of the knowledge 
of the laws of God. 

For the present, the interests of the Summer Schools will receive 
especial attention. G. B. E. 





LAURA BRIDGMAN. 
[Concluded from the last Number.) 


She seems to be one of those who have the law graven upon their 
hearts; who do not see the right intellectually, but perceive it intui- 
tively; who do good not so much from principle as from instinct ; 
and who, if made to swerve a moment from the right by any 
temptation, soon recover themselves by their native elasticity. For 
the preservation of the purity of her soul, in her dark and silent 
pilgrimage through time, God has implanted within her that native 
love of modesty, thoughtfulness, and conscientiousness, which pre- 
cept may strengthen, but could never have bestowed; and, as at 
midnight and in the storm, the faithful needle points unerring to the 
pole, and guides the mariner over the tracktess ocean, so will this 
Principle guide her to happiness and to Heaven. May no tempter 
shake her native faith in this, her guide; may no disturbing force 
Cause it to swerve from its true direction! 

As yet, it has not done so, and I can recollect no instance of 
moral oblinquity except under strong temptation. I recall now one 
"stance of deliberate deception, and that, Iam bound to confess, 
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with sorrow, was perhaps attributable to indiscretion on my part 
She came to me one day dressed for a walk, and had on a new pair 
of gloves, which were stout and rather coarse. I began to banter 
val tease her, (in that spirit of fun of which she is very fond, and 
which she usually returns with interest,) upon the clumsy appear- 
ance of her hands, at which she first laughed, but soon began to 
look so serious and even grieved that I tried to direct her attention 
to something else, and soon forgot the subject. But not so poor 
Laura; here her personal vanity, or her love of approbation, had 
been wounded; she thought the gloves were the cause of it, and she 
resolved to be rid of them. Accordingly they disappeared, and 
were supposed to be lost; but her guileless nature betrayed itself, 
for, without being questioned, she frequently talked about the gloves, 
not saying directly that they were lost, but asking if they might not 
be in such or such a place. She was uneasy under the new garb 
of deceit, and soon excited suspicion. When it reached my ears, I 
was exceedingly pained, and moreover doubtful what course to 
pursue. At last, taking her in the most affectionate way, I began 
to tell her a story of a little girl who was much beloved by her 
parents, and brothers and sisters, and for whose happiness every- 
thing was done; and asked her whether the little girl should not 
love them in return, and try to make them happy; to which she 
eagerly assented. But, said I, she did not,—she was careless, and 
caused them much pain. At this Laura was excited, and said the 
girl was in the wrong, and asked what she did to displease her rela- 
tions. I replied, she deceived them; they never told her anything 
but truth, but she one day acted so as to make them think she had 
not done a thing, when she had done it. Laura then eagerly asked 
if the girl told a fib, and I explained to her how one might tell a 
falsehood, without saying a word; which she readily understood, 
becoming all the time more interested, and evidently touched. I 
then tried to explain to her the different degrees of culpability re- 
sulting from carelessness, from disobedience, and from intentional 
deceit. She soon grew pale, and evidently began to apply the 
remarks to her own case, but still was very eager to know about 
“the wrong little girl,” and how her parents treated her. I told her 
her parents were grieved, and cried; at which she could hardly 
restrain her own tears. After a while she confessed to me that she 
had deceived about the gloves ; that they were not lost, but hidden 
away. I tlten tried to show her that I cared nothing about the 
gloves; that the loss of a hundred pairs would be nothing, if unac- 
companied by any deceit. She perceived that I was grieved, and 
going to leave her to her own thoughts, and clung to me as If IR 
—" of being alone. I was forced, however, to inflict the pain upon 
er. 

Her teachers and the persons most immediately about her, were 
requested to manifest no other feeling than that of sorrow on her 
account; and the poor creature, going about from one to another for 
comfort and for joy, but finding only sadness, soon became agonize 
with grief. When left alone she sat pale and motionless, with a 
countenance the very image of sorrow; and so severe seemed the 
discipline, that I feared lest the memory of it should be terrible 
enough to tempt her to have recourse to the common artifice of con- 
cealing one prevarication by another, and thus insensibly get her 
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into the habit of falsehood. I therefore comforted her by assur- 
ances of the continued affection of her friends; tried to make her 
understand that their grief and her suffering were the simple and 
necessary consequences of her careless or wilful misstatement, and 
made her reflect upon the nature of the emotion she experienced 
after having uttered the untruth; how unpleasant it was; how it 
made her feel afraid ; and how widely different it was from the fear- 
less and placid emotion which followed truth. 

It was easy enough to make her see the consequences which must 
result from habitual falsehood, but difficult to give her an idea of 
all the moral obligations to be truthful ; perhaps, however, the intel- 
lectual perception of these obligations is not necessary to the perfect 
truthfulness of a child, for such is his natural tendency to tell the 
truth at all times, that if his education can keep him from the dis- 
turbing force of any strong temptation, we may count upon his 
speaking straight-forward, as surely as we may calculate upon a 
projectile, moved by one force, going in a straight line. 

Words are the natural and spontaneous representations of the 
thoughts; the truth is ever uppermost in the mind; it is on the sur- 
face, it is a single object, and cannot be mistaken; but fora lie, we 
must dive below the surface and hesitatingly fetch up one of the 
many that may be found at the bottom. ‘There is little fear of 
laura’s losing that character for ingenuousness and truthfulness 
which she has always deservedly possessed. 

There is more fear of her becoming vain, for it is almost impossi- 
ble to prevent her receiving such attentions and such caresses as 
directly address her self-esteem. Some persons only feel; they never 
think; and they do a benevolent action to gratify some spontaneous 
impulse of their own, or to give momentary pleasure to another, 
rather than to promote his real welfare; and even some mothers 
seem to think more of the pleasurable gratification of their own 
blind feelings of attachment, than of the good of their children. 
Such persons, coming in contact with Laura, will contrive in 
some way, by caresses, or by gifts, to show their peculiar interest in 
her. She is very sagacious; she ascertains that such visiters to the 


school are more interested in her than in her blind companions; and , 


that they remain near her most of the time. It is difficult to 
prevent them making her presents, and in various ways showing 


her marks of sympathy, which she may attribute to some peculiar , 


excellence of her own. Then she must be allowed to visit, to have 
acquaintances, and to converse with all people who come in her 
way and who have learned the manual alphabet of deaf-mutes ; in 
short, to run the risk of the disadvantages of society, in order to 
secure its obvious and indispensable advantages; and it will re- 
quire constant care and vigilance to prevent her perceiving herself 
tobe a lion, than which hardly a greater misfortune can befall a 
Woman. ‘That she has been so effectually preserved from this, thus 
far, is owing to the watchful care and almost constant attendance of 
her teachers; and now that, by the liberality of individuals, she has 
the entire time and services of a young lady of great intelligence, 
Who is devotedly attached to her, it is to be hoped that she may long 
preserve her present amiable simplicity of character. 

The various attempts which I have made during the year to lead 
her thoughts to God and spiritual affairs, have been. for the most 
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part, forced upon me by her questions, which I am sure were 
prompted by expressions dropped carelessly by others,—as God, 

Heaven, Soul, &c., and about which she would afterwards ask me. 
Whenever I have deliberately entered upon them, I have done so 
with caution, and always felt obliged, by a sense of duty to the child 
to make the conversations as short as possible. The most painful 
part of one’s duty is often where an honest conviction forces one to 
pursue a line of conduct diametrically opposite to that recommended 
by those for whose superior talents and wisdom one has the greatest 
respect. It is said continually, that this child should be instructed 
in the doctrines of revealed religion; and some even seem to imag- 
ine her eternal welfare will be perilled by her remaining in ignorance 
of religious truths. I am aware of the high responsibility of the 
charge of a soul; and the mother who bore her can hardly feel a 
deeper interest in Laura’s welfare than I do; but that very sense of 
responsibility to God, and that love which I bear to the child, force 
me, after seeking for all light from others, finally to rely upon my 
own judgment. It is not to be doubted that she could be taught any 
dogma or creed, and be made to give as edifying answers as are 
recorded of many other wonderful children, to questions on spiritual 
subjects. But as I can see no necessary connection between a moral 
and religious life and the intellectual perception of a particular 
truth, or belief in a particular creed, I see not why I should antici- 
pate what seems to me the course of nature in developing the men- 
tal powers. Unaided by any precedent for this case, one can look 
only to the book of nature, and that seems to teach that we should 
prepare the soul for loving and worshipping God, by developing its 
powers, and making it acquainted with his wonderful and benevo- 
lent works, before we lay down rules of blind obedience. 

Should Laura’s life be spared, it is certain that she can be made 
to understand every religious truth that it may be desirable to teach 
her. Should she die young, there can be no doubt that she will be 
taken to the bosom of that Father in Heaven, to whom she is every 
day paying acceptable tribute of thanksgiving and praise, by her 
glad enjoyment of the gift of existence. With these views, while I 
am ready to improve every opportunity of giving what she seems to 
need, I cannot consent to attempt to impart a knowledge of any 
truth for which her mind is not oetioe: and I would take this 
opportunity to beseech those friends of hers, who differ from me, 
and who may occasionally converse with her, to reflect, that while 
the whole responsibility of the case rests upon me, it is unjust In 
them to do,—what they may easily do,— instil into her mind notions 
which might derange the whole plan of her instruction. 

_ The following conversation, taken from my minutes made at the 
time, will give an idea of the course of her thoughts on spiritual 
subjects. During the past year, one of our pupils died, after a 
severe illness, which caused much anxiety in our household. 
Laura, of course, knew of it, and her inquiries after him were as 
frequent and as correct as those of any one. After his death, I pro- 
cceded to break it to her. Iasked her if she knew that little Orin 
Was very sick. She said, yes. He was very ill yesterday forenoon, 
said I, and I knew he could not live long. At this she looked much 
distressed, and seemed to ponder upon it deeply. I paused awhile, 
and then told her that “Orin died last night.” At the word died. 
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she seemed to shrink within herself,—there was a contraction of the 
hands,—a half spasm, and her countenance indicated not exactly 
crief, but rather pain and amazement; her lips quivered, and then 
she seemed about to cry, but restrained her tears. She had known 
something of death before; she had lost friends, and she knew about 
dead animals, but this was the only case which had occurred in the 
house. She asked about death, and I said, ‘‘ When you are asleep 
does your body feel?”” ‘No; if Iam very asleep.’ Why? “TI do 
not know.”’ I tried to explain, and used the word soul. She said 
“what is soul?” ‘That which thinks, and feels, and hopes, and loves, 
said I; to which she added interrogatively, ‘“‘and aches?” Here I 
was perplexed, at the threshold, by her inquiring spirit seizing upon 
and confounding material and immaterial processes. I tried to ex- 
plain to her that any injury of the body was perceived by the soul ; 
but I was clearly beyond her depth, although she was all eagerness 
togoon. I think I made her comprehend the difference between 
material and spiritual operations. After a while she asked, ‘‘ Where 
is Orin’s think 2” It has left his body and goneaway. ‘“ Where?” 
To God in Heaven. She replied, ‘“‘ Where? up?” [pointing up.] 
Yes! ‘Will it come back?” No! ‘ Why?” said she. Because 
his body was very sick and died, and soul cannot stay in a dead 
body. After a minute she said, ‘‘ Js breath dead? is blood dead? 
Your horse died, where is his soul?” 1 was obliged to give the very 
unsatisfactory answer that animals have no souls. She said, ‘‘Cat 
does kill a mouse, Why ? Has she got soul?”? Ans. ‘‘ Animals do not 
know about souls, they do not think like us.” At this momenta fly 
alighted upon her hand, and she said, “Have flies souls?” 1 said, 
no. ‘*Why did not God give them souls?” Alas for the poverty 
of her language, I could hardly make her understand how much of 
life and happiness God bestows even upon a little fly! 

Soon she said, ‘‘Can G'od see? Has He eyes?” \ replied by asking 
her, Can you see your mother in Hanover? ‘ No!” But, said I, you 
can see her with your mind, you can think about her, and love her. 
“Yes,” said she. So, replied 1, God can see you, and all people, and 
know all they do; and He thinks about them, and loves them, and 
He will love you and all people if they are gentle, and kind, and 
good, and love one another. “Can He be angry?” said she. No! 
He can be sorry, because He loves all folks, and grieves when they 
do wrong. “Can He cry?” said she. No! the body cries because 
the soul is sad, but God has no body. I then tried to make her 
think of her spiritual existence as separate from her bodily one; but 
she seemed to dislike to do so, and said eagerly, ‘“‘I shall not die.” 
Some would have said she referred to her soul, but she did not; she 
was shrinking at the thought of physical death, and I turned the 
conversation. I could not have the heart to give the poor child the 
baneful knowledge before I had prepared the antidote. It seems to 
me that she needs not the fear of death to keep her in the path of 
goodness. 

It would have been exceedingly gratifying to be able to announce 
amore perfect development of those moral qualities on which true 
religion is founded; but it was hardly to have been expected ; those 
qualities are among the last to develop themselves, and are of tardy 
growth; we could have forced them out perhaps by artificial cul- 
ture, but that would have been to have obtained a hot-house plant 
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instead of the simple and natural one that is every day putting 
forth new beauties to our sight. It is but thirteen years since Laura 
was born; she has hardly dived half that number, yet in that time 
what an important mission has she fulfilled! how much has she 
done for herself! how much has she taught others! Deprived of most 
of the varied stimuli furnished by the senses, and fed by the scan- 
tiest crumbs of knowledge, her soul has nevertheless put forth the 
buds of the brightest virtues, and given indication of its pure origin 
and its high destination. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ss. G. HOWE. 





EXTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
OF ROXBURY, PRESENTED TO THE TOWN, MARCH 20th, 1843. 


ON IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


Tue improvement of the schools would be greatly promoted, by a 
more regular a/tendance on the part of the pupils. Irregularity in 
this respect, the frequent absence of several scholars for half a day, 
a day, or a week, is a grievous evil to a school in every way. It 
breaks up the effective drill. It makes chasms in classes, gaps 
in recitations, fatal to a uniform and orderly progress. At examin- 
ation, the teacher finds, to his mortification and discouragement, that 
his exertions, for a whole quarter, to make a class do credit to itself 
and to him, are balked by the falterings and haltings of every fourth 
or fifth member, whose frequent absence has been permitted or 
required by his parent or guardian. The finest array 1s thus disor- 
dered and utterly dislocated. ‘The whole school is encumbered and 
retarded in its progress by these unfortunate stragglers, harassing its 
rear and dragging at its skirts. Unfortunate, we say, for very often 
it is far from being the poor child’s fault that he cannot dress into 
line and expedite instead of hindering the march. Such irregularity 
is very bad for the child. The continuity of study and discipline 
is broken up to him. He may catch a little of the knowledge that 
is afloat in the school, but his mind will not be trained, he will not 
be educated. ‘There are some studies in which the loss of here and 
there a lesson is equivalent to the loss of the whole. The missing 
links vitiate the whole chain; the dropped stitches spoil the whole 
web. It is not to be expected that every child in town, between the 
ages of four and sixteen, can attend school the whole year through. 
Circumstances forbid it insome cases. We only say, while he does 
attend, let him attend constantly, and lose not a day nor an hour, 
but from extremest necessity. So long as he is a member of the 
school, let him attend with as scrupulous punctuality and constancy 
as if he existed for no other object,—everything else giving way to 
that. There is no doubt that four months of steady, unbroken 
attendance, is worth more to a child’s mind and education, than 
eight months scattered along at irregular intervals through the year. 
Fhis subject deserves the most serious consideration of our citizens. 





“Tt is very improper for a gentleman to snore so loud in church as 
to disturb the rest of the congregation.” 
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EDWARD’S FIRST LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. 


Every teacher of any experience has found how difficult a thing 
it is to introduce young pupils to the study of grammar in such a 
way as to prepossess them strongly in its favor. Very much 
depends on first impressions. If a child is made to feel that the 
subject is hard to understand, and that he is expected to grope his 
way in darkness, or with a faint glimmer of light, he will be very 
likely to contract a prejudice against it, which it will be almost im- 
ossible afterwards to overcome. How often has this effect been 
produced by putting into the hands of a child, who had no ideas 
upon grammar, a book containing the definitions of the parts of 
speech, and, without explanation, setting him to study them,—to 
commit them to memory,—whether he understood them or not? 
Many a teacher has felt all the evils of this course, without being 
able to do anything to avoid them. He has felt that there must be 
a better way of teaching grammar, if he had only time to sit down 
and think it out. Some have clearly seen the remedy as well as the 
evil, but have not been in a situation to use the remedy. ‘The time 
which they would gladly have taken to prepare an exercise in 
grammar, presenting the different points in a natural and clear light 
to the mind of the learner, has been necessarily occupied with other 
studies and classes. Foreseeing the evil and dreading it, they have 
still been obliged to rush upon it, from the want of a suitable book 
by which to teach rationally. 

This difficulty has been in a great degree removed by an excel- 
lent little book, called ‘‘ Edward’s First Lessons in Grammar,” by 
the author of ‘‘'Theory of Teaching.” In this the necessity and 
use of the first principles of grammar are introduced in a natural 
and most interesting manner. It is not a book to be put, without 
explanation, into the hands of little children, but it ought to be in 
the hands of eyery teacher who would present the subject pleasantly 
to their minds. ‘lhe most simple facts of language are given first, 
and as these become familiar to the learner by suitable exer- 
cises, others, more difficult and complicated, are gradually brought 
forward. ‘Throughout, the mind of the learner is made to act for 
itself, and he is led onwards by the satisfaction of participating in 
the discovery of the truths which are brought to his view. It is 
not the old process of committing to memory and repeating; nor is 
the learner to be relieved from all exertion. A method is given by 
which the teacher explains whatever is difficult to the learner, who 
then makes it his own by the independent action of his own mind. 

But we cannot do better than to let the author speak for Herself. 

“This book is the substance of lessons in grammar given orally 
by the author in school. The pupils were first led to feel the need 
of each part of speech, then called upon to supply this need by 
instances, and afterward to use these instances in sentences, and to 
show their relation to the other words. 

“* After the part of speech which was to be the lesson of the day 
had been defined by the teacher, and clearly comprehended by the 
pupils, they went to their seats to write examples in a book kept 
lor the purpose. It was sometimes found that listening to the 
explanation of a part of speech, and conversing about it, were not 
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sufficient to fix it in the memory ; nor were they a sufficient guide 
in writing examples. 

‘‘On this account, a text-book was required, in which the pupils 
could study what the teacher had explained, and by the aid of which 
they might compose their sentences. It is hoped that the present 
work will supply this want, if used in the manner now pointed out. 

‘‘ The teacher is advised, first, to read to the children the definition 
of each part of speech, and to explain it more fully than can be 
done within these limits. ‘This conversation is likely to excite more 
interest than they would otherwise feel in so dry a subject as gram- 
mar. Afterward let the children study the same part of speech in 
this book, with a view to answering questions, and write examples 
similar to those introduced here. ‘This will fix the nature and use 
of each part of speech permanently in the memory. 

‘“‘ This constructive exercise is extremely interesting; children are 
pleased with doing something, and they may be led to vary it and 
practise it at great length. ‘The same pari of speech may be pro- 
posed several times; and one day the examples may be taken from 
quadrupeds, another day from fishes, from insects, evergreens, flow- 
ers, or any other class of objects. ‘The verbs in one lesson may 
express intellectual operations, in another, virtuous emotions, in 
another, blamable emotions, or external actions. In this way, 
children learn to discriminate both ideas and expressions, to classify 
and to express accurately what they know. And meanwhile, with 
each lesson that is brought up, the definition and use of the part of 
speech are recited, and thus fixed in the mind. 

‘The extracts are intended as exercises in analysis. The children 
should select in each the parts of speech with which they are 
acquainted, give the reason for thinking them this or that part of 
speech, and show their dependence or other relations. ‘They learn 
even from mistakes, and are usually much pleased with the exercise. 

‘It is hoped that these lessons may prove as interesting and useful 
elsewhere as in the school where they have been used. In this, the 
week brought round no more welcome lesson. The children would 
gladly have written twice the number of exercises required ; and 
great was the amusement when these exercises were read aloud to 
the teacher.” 

We strongly recommend this book to every one, teacher or mother, 


who desires to teach with pleasure and satisfaction to herself and 
her pupils. 





WORDS. 


‘Think thou no more of words,’’ exclaimed my friend, 
‘* But unto things, instead, thy iabor bend !”’ 
‘** So words, then, are not things! If this be true, 
‘« Thy words of counsel, friend! are no-things too.”’ 
, Sterling. 





I looked upon a steam-engine, and thought,— 
’T is strange that when the engineer is dead, 
A copy of his brains, in iron wrought, 
Should thus survive the archetypal head. 
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MANNER OF TEACHING. 


Mr. Tomson spoke of the various methods of teaching, as adopted 
by different teachers, as rather difficult matters to define, and, when 
defined, not always safe to adopt. He thought every teacher 
should have his own system. He cordially adopted the remark he 
had somewhere seen, that ‘‘ the best method of teaching was one in 
which a man could teach best.” A course that may answer well 
for one man may not answer for another at all. Nor was this to 
be wondered at. Men are very differently constituted, mentally and 
physically. One takes things by this sort of handle, another that, 
—one moves upon all subjects by the inductive method, another by 
the Platonic, and another by the ‘ productive’’ method, which he un- 
derstood had any meaning which any person chose to apply. Here 
was aman who had a plan of teaching English grammar which was 
very successful ; he taught grammar very well, and in a very short 
time. ‘Those who had learned of him attempted to do the same 
thing, but failed. But the system was a very excellent system, ex- 
cellent for him, but for no other man living. He alone could teach 
by it. So of other things. He might mention government. One 
was a good disciplinarian in his own way and on his own plan, and 
another on his own plan. Both did well, but very differently, and, 
were they to change places, there would be entire failure in both 
instances. As to government, in his own practice, speaking profes- 
sionally, he was not sure that he should be understood, nor, if he were, 
that his views would be of any service to others. A leading point in 
discipline was to secure a sort of sympathy between teacher and 
pupil; the teacher must learn and understand each pupil’s character 
as perfectly as possible, and he thought it not amiss for the pupil to 
bemade acquainted with the teacher. ‘This acquaintance, well made, 
secured the sympathy of which he spoke, and gave the skilful teacher 
a power, as he thought, over his pupil’s minds, to be obtained in no 
other way. He never told pupils that he had authority,—that he 
was master, and must and would be obeyed; they must take that 
for granted. He gave orders in a friendly way, not as a request, 
but as directions that would be observed of course, without any 
resistance. ‘There was no way so sure to induce disobedience, as 
to speak as though it were feared. 

He never argued with his pupils the necessity of giving them a 
“thrashing”’ in case of disobedience; that must be taken as a matter 
of course. Punishment of any sort, in his opinion, should always 
follow the offence without a threat. There was nothing so bad as to 
have a school get in the habit of looking for a certain amount of 
threatening previous to any infliction. In this way it appeared to 
result from the wrong cause. A teacher should always be careful 
that the punishment be seen clearly to result, not from the threats, 
but from the offence. 

He said that discipline and moral culture should go together. 
The latter is of vast aid to the former. And then, how great was 
its importance, and how little attention was paid to it! It was the 
grand object of education. What was knowledge, independent of 
moral culture? Give a man all knowledge, and have him yet a bad 
man, malicious, revengeful, and inevery way corrupt,—was not the 
World in the greater danger from his knowledge? He held, that it 
Was as much the duty of a teacher to improve and perfect a boy’s 
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moral character, as to advance him in his studies, and more so. If 
a teacher has a vicious boy, the probability is that he is badly 
managed at home, and unless the teacher comes to his rescue, he js 
lost, and, what is more, society will have received a bad man, when, 
with suitable means, it might have gained a virtuous citizen. If the 
teacher don’t save him, who will?’ The Sunday school teacher may 
by bringing him, for an hour a week, under his influence, but the 
chances are against even this. And should he secure his attend- 
ance, it would be another thing to secure his reformation. The 
preacher may save him, but as the moiety of the community, upon 
which his influence is directly exerted, is mostly of another sort. 
the chances again are against his salvation from open vice and 
disgrace. No! there was no security for general virtue but in a 
general attention to moral culture in our schools of every grade. 
And to secure good morals in the pupils, the teacher must be moral 
himself. If he would have them manly and noble, generous and 
humane, all these virtues must shine from his own face. 

With reference to the relative rights and duties of parents and 
teachers, he thought that the parent’s directions were to be observed 
in those cases, and only those, when their authority did not interfere 
with the teacher’s professional duties. He had made this distinc- 
tion advisedly. It was important. He gave an amusing instance 
of the attempted interference of both a mother and sister “ with his 
practice,” in insisting that Colburn’s intellectual arithmetic was too 
hard for the little son and brother, who endeavored to make their 
words true by stubbornly understanding nothing and remembering 
nothing. A few blows with a strap, which constituted a part of the 
school apparatus, showed that the mother, sister, and boy, had all 
been mistaken. 

In instruction, he thought that words and ideas should always go 
together. ‘The common course has been to teach words without 
ideas, and the tendency was to make a child an automaton. But 
ideas would frequently come first, and suitable language should not 
be far behind. ‘The thoughts must find place; the thinking cannot 
be dispensed with. He depended much on the phenomena of nature 
to furnish the matter for intellectual exercise of his pupils. Whena 
wheel, for example, is rolling rapidly through the mud, and parti- 
cles flying off from it in all directions, we can easily illustrate an 
important principle concerning revolving bodies, and afford a matter 
of thrilling interest to the whole school. ; 

He thought it wrong to disturb a child too much with terms. His 
maxim was, ‘thoughts first, words next.” At the very time when 
communicating ideas, special care should always be taken that the 
inaccurate and inappropriate words of childhood give place to better 
ones, and that the correct words be written down in a journal or on 
a slate, at the time, and that the children be taught to use them, by 
incorporating them into sentences. 

Here, he thought, several points were gained besides the knowl- 
edge of the words. This was not enough. We were gathering, first, 
the use of words; secondly, fucility in penmanship and spelling. An 
spelling should always go with writing in instruction, as it always 
does in actual use. 

In arithmetic, he thought that everything depended on beginning 
right. Get first principles well, thoroughly, and without so much 
reference to terms. If the pupil gets the idea, and a word or term 
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not exactly accurate, it is not material. ‘The ¢erm can be given at 
afuture time. ‘‘We shouid aim first at a stride of mind,” said he, 
cand this intellectual action we must have, if the parrot work of 
words is never done.’ He thought that just so certainly as children 
were taught words without meaning, which seemed now to be the 
almost universal practice, so surely would they speak without mean- 
ing, hear without understanding, and read without having the 
words produce any abiding impression. He thought that on this 
subject parents, teachers, and school books were nearly all wrong. 

He condemned decidedly some attempts to remedy this difficulty, 
in primers, where the picture of the object was placed near the 
word which represented it. ‘The word pig, he said, would often be 
called hog, by this means; cat, would be called kitten, or puss; cow, 
called ox, &c. 

In relation to school books, he said all our difficulties could be easily 
accounted for. ‘There was no profession to select the good from the 
bad, and expose the abominable impositions constantly practised 
upon the public. Nor could good books now be sold. "Those teach- 
ers Whose only object was their bread and butter, and who meant to 
leave the business so soon as their bread was sufliciently buttered, 
would usually prefer those books which required the least possible 
amount of their time, without any reference to their real utility. 

He rejoiced in the present indications of a change in the organiza- 
tion of a profession of education. Upon this, he thought that every- 
thing, in educational reform, depended.— Western School Journal. 





PuitosopHy oF Heat.—‘‘ Well, my little fellow,” said a certain pre- 
ceptor to a juvenile philosopher, whose mamma had been teasing the 
learned tutor to test the astonishing abilities of her boy,—‘‘ what are 
the properties of heat ?” 

“'The chief property of heat is, that it expands bodies, while cold 
contracts them.” 

“Very good indeed: can you give me a familiar example?” 

“Yes, sir; in summer, when it is hot, the day is long; while in 
winter, when it is cold, it becomes very short.” 

The learned preceptor stopped his examination, and was lost in 
amazement, that so familiar an instance should have so long escaped 
his own observation.— English paper. 





“Maxims or Bisuop Mippieton.—Persevere against discourage- 
ment. Keep your temper. Employ leisure in study, and always 
have some work in — | Be punctual and methodical in business, 
and never procrastinate. Never be ina hurry. Preserve self-pos- 
session, and do not be talked out of conviction. Rise early, and be 
an economist of time. Maintain dignity, without the appearance 
of pride; manner is something with everybody, and everything with 
some. Be guarded in discourse,—attentive and slow to speak. 
Never acquiesce in immoral or pernicious opinions. Be not forward 
{0 assign reasons to those who have no right to ask. Rather set 
than follow examples. Practise strict temperance; and in al] your 
'ransactions remember the final account.” 
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THE GOLDEN RULE. 


Jniws and Henry were brothers. Julius was six, and Henry 
four years old. One day, not long after dinner, an old gentleman 
came in, whom the little boys were always glad to see. They ran 
to him directly, and climbed one on each knee. “Ah, ha! my 
fine fellows,” he called out, ‘‘glad to see you. So you are for 
taking your old place, are you ? but I can’t stop a minute, just 
come to see your papa on business; but stay, let me see what I 
can find in my pockets.” 

So saying, the old gentleman drew out a handful of raisins from 
his pocket, and putting them on a newspaper which lay on the 
table, told the little boys to eat them. Directly after, he went 
away. 

- Stop, Henry,” said Julius, after they had eaten two or three: 
“Jet us play with them.” 

“Well, what shall we play?” 

‘‘Why, you shall be the little bird, and I will be the old one; 
and I shall come to the nest and feed you.” 

“Q well, but where’s the nest?” 

‘Here it is,” replied Julius; and he turned a chair over on its 
side, and pointed to the space between the rounds. ‘ There, that 
is the nest; come and get into it.” 

So he helped Henry to scramble into the nest, which was alto- 
gether too small for so large a bird. 

‘ Now,” said Julius, “‘ you must keep your mouth open as if you 
were waiting for something to eat, and you must make a little peep- 
ing noise, just as the birds do.” 

Henry began to do as he was bid, and in the mean time Julius 
ran all around the room, pretending to be looking for something 
very earnestly, and saying, ‘‘Where can [ find something for my 
little bird to eat? O dear, [ must have something for my young 
one to eat.” ; 

_At last, he pretended to see the raisins for the first time, and run- 
ning up to them, took one and put it into Henry’s mouth. Henry 
laughed very much at seeing him, ahd thought it was a fine play. 
But after he had fed Henry two or three times, Julius began to see 
that he was not getting any of the raisins himself; so he said to 
his brother, “Come, Henry, you get out now and be the old bird, 
and let me be the young one.” 

“Well,” said Henry, in a tone of great satisfaction. He wanted 
to go round and pretend to be looking for something as he had seen 
Julius do. So the little boys made the exchange, and Henry liked 
it so well that he went on feeding Julius with the raisins, till they 
were nearly all gone. 

“ But, Julius,” said his sister Margaret, who was a few years 
older, “that is not fair; you make Henry feed you all the time, 
and he has no raisins. You ought to let him be the young one 
again.” 

a No,” said Julius, 1 want to be; he don’t care.” ——_— 

_““How selfish you are, Julius! I am ashamed of you,” replied 
his sister. 


‘Is that the best way to speak to him, my dear child ?”’ asked her 
mother, softly. 
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Margaret looked up and smiled, in reply to her mother’s kind 
smile, but she sighed at the same time, and said to herself, ‘I won- 
der if I ever shall learn not to speak so impatiently ?” 

Julius continued in the nest fora few minutes longer, but did not 
feel very comfortable ; so presently he sajd, ‘‘ Well, come, Henry; 
you may be the young one again.” 

’ After all the raisins had been eaten up, their mother called Julius 
to her, and took him on her lap. ‘‘ Have you had a good time play- 
ing with your raisins?”’ asked she. 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Do you think you feel quite as happy as you would have done 
if you had given Henry as many as you eat yourself?” 

Julius hung down his head, but made no answer. 

‘What does the Bible say we must do to others?” 

“It says we must do what we want them to do to us.” 

“Well, have you done so this afternoon ’?--Would you like to 
have Henry do as you have done to him?” 

‘No, ma’am.” | 

“You see you did not remember what the Bible says, at the 
right time; will you try to think of it and obey it next time?” 

“Yes, mother, I will ;’’ and the next morning he gave Henry the 
largest of two pieces of orange which his mother had given him for 
his brother and himself.” 





“(ive to your children a neat and cleanly and tasteful school- 
room, and they will feel a motive to cultivate, not only in the room, 
but in themselves, neatness and order and decorum; while, at the 
same time, the acquisition of knowledge becomes associated in their 
minds with all that which is pure and lovely and agreeable. Instead 
of this, the associations are too often with a painful confinement on 
a narrow board; within low and ragged and discolored walls; 
amidst nauseous vapors, exhaled from three or four score pairs of 
lungs; surrounded with dirty and mutilated benches, with tattered 
quills and sheets and cores and paper scraps, and things unnama- 
ble, strewed along the aisles and floor. And who would expect, in 
such a place, the cultivation of those habits of neatness and decorum, 
which you would cherish in your child as his chiefest ornaments 7— 
habits, in connection with which, a cultivated mind shall yield you 
grateful fruit at the lips of your child, which shall be like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver; but without which, the highest attain- 
ment in intellectual knowledge will become as a jewel of gold ina 
swine’s snout.” 





_ “Scnoots 1n Inptana. The Auditor of Indiana reports the follow- 
Ing statistics of Education in that State : 


Children of school age, - - © © © © © © © 237,143 
Children sent to school, 7° 2©- © © e© ee e oe eo 111,465 
Not sent, - . ° ° - - - - . - - 125,678 


We deem this a sad picture for a young and growing State like 
Indiana.” 
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PERENNIAL FLOWERS. 


In a course of studies, however limited, which aims to awaken 
and exercise the faculties, the claims of the imagination and the 
taste should never be neglected. ‘These may be cultivated without 
taking an hour from the graver preparation for the business of life. 
The mind, weary with mathematics and accounts, philosophy and 
history, will be refreshed and invigorated by poetry. Every child 
should be encouraged and aided thus to refresh its mind. And not 
the taste and the imagination alone, but the higher spiritual element, 
will be thus brought into action. 

‘‘In the Eden of childhood, God’s voice is heard among the trees, 
He walks in the garden, and the consciousness of His intimate pre- 
sence springs from the depths of the soul by means of creation’s 
beauty. For, as has been so eloquently said, ‘ Everywhere in nature 
we are carried straightway back to Him. The fern, green and 
growing amid the frost, each little grass and lichen, is a silent 
memento. The first bird of spring, and the last rose of summer; 
the grandeur and the dulness of evening and morning; the rain, the 
dew, the sunshine; the stars that come out to watch over the far- 
mer’s rising corn; the birds that nestle contentedly,—all these have 
a religious significance to a thinking soul. Each violet blooms of 
God; each lily is fragrant with the presence of the Deity.’ The 
mind of the young is apt to entertain this truth, and then an 
unbounded field is opened for the purest exercise of the imaginative 
faculty. To find our Father’s step in every green field, His voice 
in every utterance of our conscience, His hand in every event of 
daily life.—then little space is left for the eating cares and trifling 
follies, which, alas, so often occupy the chief part of woman’s exis- 
tence . 

Such are the concluding words of the preface to a collection of 
beautiful pieces intended particularly for the use of girls in school, 
but not the less well adapted to boys,—at school or at home. 

They are called Perennial Flowers. Such they are,—flowers 
plucked long ago among the hills and homes of England, by Her- 
rick, and Milton, and his friend Andrew Marvell, and flowers with 
the fragrance of the woods about them, and the dew still fresh upon 
their leaves,—just gathered by Sterling and Bryant and Longfellow. 

Educaiion is a preparation for life; not for active and busy life 
only, but for solitary life and sadness, for darkness and age. In 
youth stores should be laid in for the whole future. Every week, 
at least, some choice piece of English poetry, such as are contained 
in this little volume, should be read and understood; and it would 
be well if a few lines should be learnt by heart. Thus, in the 
course of a few years, a thousand of the sweetest lines will be fixed 
in the memory. What better resource can we have for solitary 
walks and rides, for the hours of watching by a friend, for the sleep- 
less hours of unwatched illness,—and for the days of darkness, 
which may be many ? 





By felling the trees that cover the tops and sides of mountains, 
says Humboldt, men in every clime prepare at once two calamities 
for future genecrations—want of fuel se poadhru of water. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A YOUNG TEACHER BEFORE ENTERING UPON HER 
DUTIES IN SCHOOL FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


Tue day is at last approaching, to which I have been so long look- 
ing forward with hope and desire. As it draws nigh, how these 
feelings seem to change to trembling and fear. I am almost dis- 
heartened at the prospect. I have been long preparing myself;—and 
yet, when I think of the importance and responsibleness of the work 
jam going to undertake, I feel as if 1 had made no preparation at 
all. Alas! how little 1 have done. How many hours and days I 
have wasted. But I must not waste the few hours left, in vain 
regrets and childish lamentations. Let me rather gird myself to 
my duty, and look upon it calmly, and strengthen myself to go 
about it cheerfully. 

Those children whom I am so soon to meet! what have they a right 
toexpect from me? What must Ido for them? They are God’s 
children,—like those of whom the Saviour said, Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven,—and oh! those,words that I so often hear sounding 
in my ears,—‘‘ Whoso shall offend one of these little ones !””»—T hese 
little ones that my Saviour so loved, that he said, ‘‘ Whoso shall re- 
ceive one such little child, in my name, receiveth me,’’—these I must 
receive, and endeavor to instruct, and guide, and prepare for life. 

Imust instruct them. HowcanI, whoam so ignorant, give knowl- 
edge to others? How many questions they will ask, to which I 
cannot give an answer. If [could teach them all I know, how little 
would it be. Alas, how great is my ignorance! Of most things I 
know nothing. Of the great world about me, of the heavens above 
and of the earth beneath, of the world of thought and power within 
me, and of the laws which govern these worlds, I know, alas, how 
little! Yet these children will come to me, and I must try to open 
their eyes to the world without, and to the world within, and teach 
them the laws of the great and good God. 

I must be to them an example. Oh! how can I, erring, weak, 
sinful creature that [ am, who have always been going astray, who 
have not strength enough to walk upright myself, how can I lead 
these innocent, precious children in the way of life, and be their ex- 
ample? Oh! I cannot, I cannot. My strength will fail me. My 
strength! how have I forgotten the lesson I have so long been striv- 
ing to teach my sad, rebellious heart to learn! Were not the words 
meant for weak, and burdened, and despondent children like me? 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. ‘Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me.” Blessed 
words! Blessed Saviour! He is my model; he is my teacher; he is 
my Master. I will come tohim. I will learnof him. He shall be 
my example and theirs. I will forget my own weakness in the 
strength wherewith he will strengthen me. Oh! Father! suffer me 
hot again to wander. Help me to be of good cheer. 


A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify, 
A never-dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky. ° 
To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfil; 
Oh! may it all my powers engage 
To do my Master’s will. 
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TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Tue National Society of England has recently formed seyera| 
establishments for educating and training teachers. They are awake 
to the alarming fact that very many of those employed in teach- 
ing are entirely incompetent. Those only can teach well who have 
themselves been well instructed. They must be educated before 
they can educate. A deep conviction has been entertained, and it 
is becoming more and more general, that the art of teaching 
requires specific and long-continued preparation. 'To give opportu- 
nity and means for this, is the object of the National Society. 

One of their colleges recently established for this purpose is 
within three miles of Westminster Abbey, London. It consists of 
buildings affording apartments for a lecture room, class room, dining 
hall, and chapel, with dormitories sufficient for sixty students, 
and parlors, bed-rooms, &c., for two teachers. It is to be under the 
charge of a Principal and Vice-Principal, and two resident teachers. 

At a short distance is a practising school for 130 scholars from the 
neighborhood, who are to be taught,by six students from the college, 
anda master. The Rev. Derwent Coleridge has been appointed Prin- 
cipal. 





My Sansatus.—With what shall I occupy them? Shall I go on 
toiling through the year? If I do this, and my labor is bodily, the 
body will soon be worn down, and I shall accomplish less than if 1 
gave one day in the week to rest. If my labor is mental, the mind 
too will sooner or Jater be exhausted, the tone will be lost, my spirits 
will flag, and whatever I do will be done ill. Besides, what a slave 
I am making of myself! How cheerless and hopeless is never- 
ceasing labor! Why should I bear it? Iwill rest. My Sabbath 
shall be a day of rest. But I cannot sit still,—absolutely idle,—all 
day. Let me find then something to do which shall rest my wearied 
frame, and, at the same time, refresh my spirits, so that I may 
resume my labors with new strength and new courage. I will 
devote a portion of my Sabbath to the higher part of my nature. 
Have I not God’s word and his works to study,—the laws of his 
creation, of matter and mind, tolearn? There isa faculty within me 
which leads me upwards towards its Author, and I feel that faculty 
to be highest among those he has given me. Isa portion of one day 
in seven too much to give to the exercise of that faculty ? Would 
it not be wiser to give a part of every day? I have to learn what 
are my duties. Shall I not understand them better by setting apart 
some hour toask what they are and howI shall fulfilthem? There are 
many of my fellow-creatures who are suffering and in want. Shall 
1 not, on that day, visit them, and do something to relieve them? 









Norma Scnoon at Bripcewater.—The next term of this School begins on 
Wednesday, the 2d day of August, 1843, at which time applicants for admission 
will undergo an examination in Reading, Writing, Spelling, Grammar, Arithmetic, 
and Geography. - 
Those who enter the School are required to do so with the intention of remaining 
at least two terms, which, however, need not be successive. , 
Each pupil must bring a certificate of intellectual ability, and good moral habits. 
Males must be at least 17 and females at least 16 years of age. ’ 
N. Titiincuast, Principal. 
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